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ABSTRACT 



This guide helps leaders working with parents and the 
community learn about promising practices in parent and community involvement 
in school reform. By examining the efforts of seven contrasting groups 
working with parents nationwide, the guide depicts the many forms that parent 
and community involvement in schools can take, highlighting opportunities for 
and barriers to meaningful parent participation. It is designed to help 
leaders consider how these seven groups might offer support or technical 
assistance in their own work to engage parents and communities in schools and 
school reform. The guide begins with organizational profiles of the seven 
groups (mission, overall work, work with parents and communities, and 
technical assistance available). The next section discusses the profiles, 
noting lessons learned and barriers to participation. The next section 
examines the types of guidance and assistance the seven groups may be able to 
provide to people just starting out, offering two tools for identifying the 
technical assistance provider that best meets their needs (a technical 
assistance chart and a chart of important questions to consider before 
seeking technical assistance) . The guide ends with a list of contact 
information for the seven groups and a glossary of relevant terms. (SM) 
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Strong Schools,'; Strong Communities: Building Parent and Community 
Support for Schools and School Reform 



T his guide is about the. parent 
engagement V efforts of seven initiatives 
across the country: The Achievement 

Council, Alliance Schools Initiative, Common- 
wealth Institute for Parent Leadership, Cross 
City Campaign for Urban School Reform, The 
Education Trust, Institute for Education and 
Social Policy, and the School Design and 
Development Center, The underlying 
assumption of the work of these seven 
efforts is that strong schools are vital to 
strong communities. Strong schools can 
mean academic success and new opportuni- 
ties for children, they can make a neighbor- 
hood a more desirable place to live for all 
residents, and they can also be a source of 
support and common ground for parents and 
community members working to improve a 
neighborhood. Strong communities are also 
vital to strong schools. Strong communities 
take care of their schools, they support the 



The Annie E. Casey Foundation commis- 
sioned this Resource,, Guide, to give 

LEADERS OF THE 22. MAKING CONNECTIONS V 
CITIES (AND OTHERS WORKING WITH PARENTS ? 
AND. COMMUNITIES).. STRONG; IMAGES. AND l 
PRACTICAL.. IDEAS. ABOUT THE: FORMS. THAT": i 
PARENT INVOLVEMENT- IN SCHOOL. REFORM 
CAM TAKE..- The. SEVEN- ORGANIZATIONS 
DESCRIBED IN THIS RESOURCE GUIDE WERE' 

selected:., by the. v Anisiiec .. Etu Casey 
Foundation, because- they have been or 

ARE . CURRENTLY FUNDED BY THE FOUNDA- 
TION. The Foundation hopes that 

RESOURCE. GUIDES SUCH AS THIS ONE WILL 
ALLOW OPPORTUNITIES ' FOR GRANTEES TO 
SHARE. WHAT --THEY, HAVE LEARNED WITH 
OTHER:' GRANTEES IN. .' -THE 22;;:. MAKING 
Connections cities; . : : T 



activity that occurs within their walls, and they 
can also ask the hard questions of schools 
that push them to get better. The relationship 
between strong schools and strong commu- 
nities is truly dynamic. As community mem- 
bers work to improve schools, they gain new 
skills and confidence in their abilities to 



improve their neighborhoods. They also 
establish new relationships with, each other, 
with teachers and administrators, and with 
the schools themselves, These changes, in 
turn, lead to stronger communities. 

It is. nearly universally accepted that involving 
parents is an important aspect of any good 
school and any attempt to improve schools . 2 
But what does parent involvement in schools 
really mean? Discussions of parent involve- 
ment can include a wide range of definitions. 
Traditionally, parent involvement has been 
defined as parents' responsibility for support- 
ing their children's education by making sure 
that their children are attending school, arriv- 
ing ready to learn, and receiving help with 
their homework. Sometimes, it has called for 
the more active participation of parents, 
encouraging them to participate in school 
events such as parent-teacher conferences 
or home and school associations. These 
roles continue traditional relationships in 
schools in which teachers and administrators 
take the lead in educational and other school 
matters, with parents playing a supportive, 
secondary role. 

While these ways of involving parents are 
essential to students' success in schools, 
there are also other, less traditional roles that 
parents can play in schools. In these roles, 
parents work as partners with teachers and 
administrators, claiming an equal say in what 
happens in schools and classrooms. This 
might include involving parents as partners in 
decisions about their school's budget, cur- 
riculum and other critical matters. It could 
also consist of parents lobbying for policy 
changes at the local, state, or national levels, 
or using existing policies to evaluate the qual- 
ity of their own schools. Policy initiatives 
such as the implementation of standards 
(expectations of what students should learn 



7 Words highlighted in orange throughout the Resource Guide are defined in the Glossary (p.43). 

2 Throughout this Resource Guide, we use the word " parent " to refer to biological parents, foster parents, 
guardians, grandparents, and any other responsible adult caring for children. 
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in school) can give parents tools to hold 
schools accountable for their children's learn- 
ing. In these non-traditional roles, parents 
are working not only for their own children, 
but for the well-being of all children. These 
roles involve parents in school reform,, rather 
than just in schools. 

Involving parents in these new ways requires 
deep, changes in the relationships between 
educators and parents. It often challenges 
traditional educator-parent roles that are 
deeply ingrained in the culture of schools and 
school systems. This is undoubtedly a 
complex endeavor. Ideally, educators and 
parents begin to share educational leader- 
ship roles as they work collaboratively for 
change. The idea of parents as education 
leaders is often new and uncomfortable for 
people in schools. Involving parents as 
partners in reform takes patience and an 
understanding of the complexity of schools 
and school systems. Of course, this is not an 
either-or proposition. Parents often play 
overlapping roles, mixing traditional roles with' 
the non-traditional and finding middle ground 
that is comfortable for both educators and 
parents. 

While the seven groups described in this 
Guide illustrate a range of ways to involve 
parents in reform, they are also working from 
similar assumptions about what it means to 
involve parents in schools. All of the groups 
aim to involve parents collectively rather than 
individually. They work to connect parents 
and community members to each other and, 
in turn, to schools in order to improve 
schools. When these parents unite, they 
begin to work for all children in a school or 
community, rather than just their own 
children. These groups, then, are working to 
involve parents in schools with the goal of 
reforming schools and, sometimes, school 
systems. Working from these assumptions 
has produced proven models and promising 
practices of parent and community 
involvement in school reform. The examples 



of these seven groups also clearly 
demonstrate the challenges encountered 
when any group attempts to include parents 
in meaningful roles in school reform. 

Despite the similarities in these groups' 
approaches to reform, they represent 
different levels of activism and different points 
of entry for involving parents in reform. Six of 
the seven groups are working to involve 
parents in public schools: The Achievement 
Council, Alliance Schools Initiative, Common- 
wealth Institute for Parent Leadership, Cross 
City Campaign for Urban School Reform, The 
Education Trust, and the Institute for 
Education and Social Policy. The remaining 
group, the School Design and Development 
Center, works to involve parents in private 
schools that have emerged from school 
voucher legislation. Among the groups work- 
ing in public schools there also exists a great 
deal of variation in their approaches to parent 
involvement. Among their methods are: 
using community organizing techniques to 
help parents identify issues in their local 
schools; educating parents about policy 
changes that impact their children's school 
life; training and supporting parents as lead- 
ers within their local schools; and providing 
parents with the data they need to ask good 
questions about what's happening in their 
schools and school systems. 

The diversity of these groups offers the clear 
message that there is no single way to 
involve parents in reforming schools. The 
approach that any organization or group of 
parents chooses will depend on their local 
context and capacity. Simply put, what works 
in one neighborhood will not necessarily work 
in another. Later in the Guide, we will offer 
some questions that you can ask about your 
local context as you begin to consider how 
best to bring parents into schools and school 
reform. 




elcome! 

This Resource Guide is designed to help you, 
leaders in Making Connections cities and oth- 
ers working with parents and community, 
learn about promising practices in parent and 
community involvement in school reform and 
also, just as importantly, to help you reflect on 
what this work could look like in your local 
context. By examining the efforts of seven 
contrasting groups working with parents 
across the country, the Resource Guide 
depicts the variety of forms that parent and 
community involvement in schools can take, 
highlighting the opportunities for and barriers 
to meaningful parent involvement in schools. 
It is also designed to help you consider how 
these seven groups can offer you support, or 
technical assistance, in your own work to 
engage parents and communities in schools 
and school reform. 

We hope that this Guide will serve as a con- 
versation-starter, a workbook, and a refer- 
ence. We encourage you to mark up the 
margins, use the note pages in the back, and 
make copies of pages to generate discus- 
sions at meetings or with individual col- 
leagues. While the Resource Guide will be 
the most comprehensive if read from begin : 
ning to end, we have written it so that you 
could read and use each part independently 
of the others. Feel free to skip around, find 
what catches your eye, and then return for a 
more complete read. The variety and com- 
plexity of the work carried out by the seven 
groups makes it clear that meaningful parent 
involvement in schools and school reform 
requires careful thought and well-informed 
discussion. We hope that this Guide will 
inspire and support you in this undertaking. 



Getting Started , 

We begin the Resource Guide with 
Organizational Profiles (pp.5-27) for each of 
the seven groups. These profiles give 
information about each group's mission and 
overall work, as well as strong images of their 
work with parents and communities. Through 
stories and examples, we describe how each 
group approaches its work of involving par- 
ents and communities in schools and school 
reform. We also give a brief description of 
the technical assistance the group might be 
able to offer you. The Technical Assistance 
section later in the Guide talks about this in 
more depth. 

A discussion of the profiles follows, in 
Lessons Learned about Parent Engage- 
ment (pp. 28-33). This section offers con- 
crete lessons about Opportunities for 
Engaging Parents in School Life and School 
Reform (pp. 29-31) as well as Barriers that 
Shut Parents Out of School Life and School 
Reform (pp. 32-33). Through these lessons, 
we hope to convey practical ideas about the 
openings and handles that can be used to 
involve parents in schools, while also warning 
you of the obstacles you can expect to 
encounter and giving examples of how other 
groups have overcome them. 

In the following section, we turn to a 
discussion of the guidance and assistance 
the seven groups can offer you as you begin 
or expand the challenging work of involving 
parents in school reform. This section, 
Technical Assistance: Helping Parents Sit 
at the Table (pp. 34-41), describes the kinds 
of supports that these groups provide and 
what this support can (and cannot) help you 
do. It also includes two tools designed to 
help you identify the technical assistance 
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provider that best meets your needs. First, a 
Technical Assistance Chart (p.38) lays out 
the type of supports the groups can offer 
you. Following the chart is Taking Stock: 
Important Questions to Consider Before 
Seeking Technical Assistance (pp. 39-41), 
which presents key questions that you must 
ask about your local context as well as your 
group in order to find the right technical 
assistance provider. 

At the very end of the Guide you will find a 
more detailed list of Contact Information 
(p.42) for the seven groups, as well as a 
Glossary (p.43) of highlighted terms from 
throughout the Resource Guide. 



YOU MAY WAN f. TO START- READING .-THE.. 

Guide oy looking at the key phrases 

AND WORDS PRESENTED IN- THE GLOSSARY 
(P.43). IN ORDER TO BETTER UNDERSTAND 
SOME OF THE- CENTRAL:- IDEAS' GUIDING- 
EFFORTS TO INVOLVE PARENTS IN SCHOOL 
REFORM. 
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i his section describes each organiza- 
tion's work with parents in greater 
depth. Looking at the seven groups side-by- 
side illustrates a range of approaches to 
involving parents in schools and school 
reform. Some of the organizations emerged 
in the context of local or state school reform 
initiatives, while others were formed to 
address education issues on a national scale. 
For some of the organizations, working with 
parents is a major part of their overall mis- 
sion, whereas for others it represents a small 
part of their overall work. 

We developed the profiles in this section 
through in-depth phone interviews with key 
staff members, reviews of organizational and 
related documents, follow-up phone inter- 
views, and site visits to organizations with 
which we were less familiar. 

We hope the strong images of these organi- 
zations will provide you with models and 
inspiration. While reading them, you may also 
want to consider which approaches seem 
particularly relevant to your own situation, 
and think about how some of the profiled 
organizations might guide and assist you in 
your work. 



Organizations at a Glance 

The -Achievement C.o u n;ci Lk'wv.-Los 

ANGELES. . COLLABORATES- SCHOOLS - AND "’COMMUNITY'. 

. .c CROUPS; t‘5P£CIAi_LV iM IHE.LOS ^^:ELe.S Ai<i:A:'‘TO IMPROVE 'THE 
CAPACITY OF URBAN SCHOOL -DiS'l RiGI'S TO ENSUPE THAT AiX.SUJ- 
■ DENTS tEARM- AT IHE-H!C:HESr.LEV£L3. ■ 

. Alliance’ S c--h o' ols In it i at i v e yiu Texas. . 

- • : USES ..SCHOOL AMU , COMM UNIT Y ORGANIZING ■ IN ITS -.EFFCR FS TO 
BRING ABOUT SIGNIFICANT IMPROVEMENT IN PUBLIC EDUCATION. IT 

is a project of-the- Interfaith Education fund ■ • • ; v . 

.Com m o imwe aiith I im stttute : '-f.or 
/ Parental e adersh ir,- in KENTucKv.;vrnAiNSPAR- s . '< 

.; EM T5 -TO BECOME PARENT. LEADERS IN THEIR - SCHOOtSvIN TORDER . 

TO ; ■ HELP'-' IMPRO V E >• STUDENT %• AC HI EV £ MEN T • - AN D‘ r SUPPORT A 
" T ATE WIDE.XDUCAT 10 N REFORM; AGENDA, i i T !5. A 'PROJECT OF THE. 
PRICHARD.. COMMITTEE: FOR^ACAOEMiC • EXCELLENCE * •’ 

Cross C ity Campaign fo r U rban. 
S choo i_ Ref or m , based im- C higago wth?lcx:aL 

BRANCHES IN MINE CRIES. : IS A- NATIONAL NETWORK Or .URBAN 
PARENTS, ' EDUCATORS. COMMUNI1 V LEADERS, > AND. RESEA RCHERS 
WORKIfJG; TOGETHER TO . IMPROVE PUBUC^oCHOOLSi \ 

T H E EO U CAT! O N TRUST , -.in ; .Washington 
;CKCV "15 A POLICY ^'ORGANIZATION ’ • THAI : \ WORKS '•••WITH 
EDUCATORS, PARENTS' AMU "COMMUNITY MEMBERS IN ADDITION TO 
, /-.POLICYMAKERS- IN JTS EFFORTS TO CLOSE. THE ACHIEVEMENT -GAP. 

'Institute for . Education .and 
Social Policy - in new Yo^K .GrrSL . works; io 

SLRENGTHEN^RJBLIC EDUCATION , PARTICULARLY -UN :.LGW- INCOME 
COMMUNITIES;. OF COLORS THROUGH- RESE ARCHsAND . SUPPORT FOR-.' : 

. . COMMUNITY OftGANJZffvlC. 

::.S CHOO L D E SIGN* AND D LV E.LOPMEMT 
G ENT E R . in Milwaukee, works * with, individuals'- and 

GROUPS TO '.PROVIDE; COMPREHENSIVE SERVICES FOR... DESIGNING . 

. ANOCDEVELORNGT CHAPTER- AND PRIVAl E > SCHOOLS FOR. LOW- • 

T- income: students. .i T \Vy; •! ./.' • ' : ; ■ : ^ U : > T.y : y. /, ■ >/= c 
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A box that contains general background information about the organization, 
including: 

•Its mission, paraphrased or quoted from the organization's brochures or web- 
site 

•A brief history of the organization 

i ' 

•A description of its primary activities 

•In cases where the featured program is part of a larger organization, we also 
give background on the parent organization. 

Information about the organization's work with parents and community 
members, including a description of: 

•Goals 

• The nature of their involvement with parents 
•Assumptions which guide their work with parents 
•Kinds of technical assistance the organization can provide. 
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The Achievement Council 

(Los Aimgi:u:s, California) 

The Achievement Council was established in 1903 as a public interest organization 
whose mission is to examine and respond to the systemic challenges that have led to 
low academic outcomes for urban and low-income students, and to build the capaci- 
ty of districts, schools and communities to ensure that all students are academically 
prepared to succeed at the highest levels, including graduation from a four-year cot- 
Iccie. From 1996 to 1999 the Achievement Council, in partnership with seven other 
California groups, maintained the Community-School Initiative (CSI). a collaboration 
focused on improvino educational outcomes in public schools in the Watts communi- 
ty of Los Angeles through strong parent, student and community engagement. 

Bag kg rou n d 

•The Achievement Council works to improve public education, particularly in the Los 
Angeles Unified School District. 

•The organization works directly with schools, providing professional development and 
supports to teachers and administrators, while also working with system -wide 
administrators to change state and national policy, and with community organizations 
to advocate for eguity-focused school reform. 

♦Number of staff in CSI: 1 (1996-1999) 

. percentage of The. Achievement Council's annual budget dedicated, to parem/com-- 
munity involvement: 10% (1996-1999) 

7h’ e . ACHIEVEMEN T CO UNCIIi'S'M AJ OR ACT l VII IE S I N C L U D E : 

Functioning as an advocacy organization with four major areas of work:- 

1. Changing, state and. national policy, with the goal , of remedying:: inequities, in 
educational access and resources for low-income and minority students. 

2. Fostering a school culture that supports- academics through the implementation: 
of standards and leadership development. 

3. Improving teacher quality. 

4. Improving.; instructional leadership through building the. capacity of 
administrators.. 

Promotinq the use of disaggregated student achievement and other school data to 
identify necessary changes, plan actions, and monitor, progress toward access and 
equity. 

Workinn coiiaborativeiy with local and national organizations engaged in similar efforts.. 
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What was The .Achievement Council's goal in working with 
parents? 

Dividing the "haves" and the "have-nots" denies all students the experience of full participation in a community of 
learners that mirrors the real world. 

Achievement Council Staff 

Alarmed about the inadequacies of California's schools that serve students of color and low- 
income students, educational policy leaders established The Achievement Council to 
advocate for educational equity. The Community-School Initiative, a project of The 
Achievement Council which ended in 1999, sought to improve schools by helping to increase 
opportunities for parents and students of color, immigrant, low-income and language minor- 
ity groups to become actively engaged in school re-form. Strong partnerships with teachers 
and other community members were promoted with the goal of creating a shared vision and 
commitment to implementing reforms for their schools and school systems. 



What did The Achievement Council's work with parents 

LOOK LIKE? 

The Achievement Council and other CSI partners worked directly with grassroots organiza- 
tions in South Central Los Angeles. Through a series of on-going monthly meetings, parents, 
students and others examined disaggregated data, identified concerns about their schools, 
and explored strategies for improvements. In support of this effort, the Achievement Council 
developed tools for the use of data and trained parents to use data to identify equity issues 
in their schools. The staff contributed to The Schools We Need Now, published by California 
Tomorrow (a CSI partner), which provided a historical context for parent engagement in edu- 
cation, case studies on school restructuring, and an outline of major equity issues. 

Much of the activity of the Community-School Initiative focused on helping parents to exam- 
ine policy at the school and district levels. Parents conducted their own action research, 
developed data, and met with high-level school administrators. The Achievement Council 
describes these parent-led actions as "giving legs" to their policy work. 

What assumptions guided The Achievement Council's work 
with parents? 

The Community-School Initiative was based on the beliefs that: 

Parents have a central role to play in school change. 

All partners should be valued for their unique expertise and the relationships they 
bring to the effort. 

A focus on schools can contribute to improved community life, and vice versa, 
particularly during times of major change in the racial and ethnic composition of 
neighborhoods. 

Data must be central to the project, and must be used as a tool for planning as 
well as monitoring results. 
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What does The Achievement Council offer that might be 

USEFUL TO YOU'? 

Although the Achievement Council. is no longer involved in the Community- 
School initiative, the organization does have eighteen years of experience 
.. supporting education reform in California. The organization has developed 
a range of expertise and can share their experience in using data, examin- 
ing equity issues, providing professional development for teachers and 
administrators and helping build the capacity of parents, students and 
community members for meaningful collaboration with educators. Most of 
the support the group can currently offer is informal, involving telephone 
consultations on such activities as: use of data; understanding different, 
models of professional development for teachers; conducting school qual- 
ity reviews; and creating school-college partnerships. The group can also 
share written materials, including publications and reports they have pro- 
duced over many years. The Achievement Council also has an extensive 
understanding of public education in California in general, and the Los 
Angeles Unified School District in particular, and can provide guidance on 
site visits to exemplary schools within the District. 
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Alliance Schools Initiative 

A Project ok the In i er faith Education Fund 

(T exas) 

The Alliance Schools Initiative was established in 1991 with the goal of significantly 
improving public education through community and school organizing. The effort is a 
major project of the Intorfaith Education Fund (IEFT which is the research and resource 
arm oi the Southwest Texas Industrial Areas Foundation Network (IAF), a national 
organizing network founded in the 1940s, comprised of multi-ethnic, interfaith organi- 
zations and other institutions. 

Back g r o ijnd: 

• The Alliance Schools Initiative emerged from the organizing of congregations and 
neighborhoods by IAF affiliates in Southwest Texas. 

. The Alliance Schools are dues-paying members of the IAF network of organizations. 
They are public schools serving mostly low-income Hispanic and African American 
students. In order for a school to join the Alliance, the principal must give approval and 
the school must accept a set of principles and practices related to parent and 
community involvement. 

• The number of Alliance Schools has grown from 2T in the early 1990s to approximate- 
ly 120 in 2001. with another 40-50 schools in the process of becoming network mem- 
bers. 

• An organizing campaign by IAF and the Alliance Schools led to the establishment of a 
state-sponsored Capital Investment Fund, a multimillion-dollar program of 
competitively awarded grants which support innovations in schools that meet, parent 
engagement criteria.. 

« Total staff organizing at Alliance Schools: 2 2 

• Percentage of IEF's annual budget dedicated to reorganizing 11 schools: 30% 

The Alliance Schools Initiative's major activities 
incl lj d e : 

Bringing parents and education leaders together to work on improving schools. 

Providing enriching learning opportunities for adults through leadership training, and for 
students through a. variety of classroom and school-based programs. 

Building strong connections between schools and community. 

Building a constituency in support of educational excellence. 

Providing research on community engagement. and educational practices and. experi- 
ences. 



reorganizing schools refers to organizing that supports school reform through significant collaborations between parents and 
educators. IAF training that helps parents and educators learn to identify self-interest, negotiate, and resolve conflict is an inte- 
gral part of this work. ~ 
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What is Alliance Schools' goal in working with parents 7* 

When I first got involved with this work the organizer would refer to me as a leader — I didn't like that I thought I'm 
not a leader. Now I see myself as a stakeholder holding my school and myself accountable— now I think of myself 
as a leader. 



The Alliance Schools Initiative aims to significantly improve public education by developing 
strong parent and educator leaders capable of working together to reorganize their schools. 
Alliance leaders impact policy at the school, local and state level. They also bring new edu- 
cational practices to classrooms and schools, and supports for students that allow them to 
benefit from these improvements. 

Alliance Schools are part of a larger Industrial Areas Foundation (IAF) community organizing 
effort designed to create a shared vision, commitment and accountability for community life, 
particularly in low-income and minority communities. 

What ooes Aluanoe Schools' work with parents look like ? 

In 1987 when the principal of one Fort Worth, Texas middle school turned to the IAF for help, 
she didn't have a specific project in mind. She certainly did not come with proposals to cre- 
ate the Alliance Schools Initiative, involve more parents in her school, or train teachers. 
Instead, in line with the Alliance Schools emphasis on the importance of relationships, the con- 
versation began with a discussion about who she was, what worried her, and her hopes and 
aspirations for the students in her school. She brought up her concerns about her school's 
dismal test scores and attendance, violent atmosphere, and almost complete lack of parent 
and community presence in the school. However, from these conversations evolved a plan 
for the Alliance Schools Initiative, a school organizing effort that sees parents as engaged cit- 
izens and agents of change, rather than as passive consumers of public education. 

A senior staff member of the IAF describes the work of the Alliance Schools as "helping thou- 
sands of ordinary people learn how to define their own interests and act collectively for the 
common good." Alliance Schools organizers work with parents and others, helping them to 
learn new ways of exchanging ideas and acting together. They provide on-going opportuni- 
ties for interactions and learning using different forums and methods of outreach — from door- 
by-door neighborhood walks conducted by parents and teachers to learn what other parents 
and neighbors think about schools, to large public meetings in which parent leaders dialogue 
with public officials about the direction of public education. Alliance Schools parents and edu- 
cators conduct research, organize site visits, hold actions and trainings, and negotiate at the 
school, district and state levels to obtain the resources they need. 



Parent Leader 
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What are the assumptions that' guide Alliance Schools' 

WORK WITH PARENTS?" 



We believe in power before program, 

IAF Organizer 

IAF and the Alliance Schools leaders and organizers believe that power comes from organ- 
ized people with the capacity to find shared interests and act on them together. Ideas under- 
scoring this belief include: 

Parents can be change agents working to transform or reorganize schools so they 
work for students and community. 

School staff should partner with parents to improve not only schools, but the broad- 
er community. 

In Alliance Schools, conversations that involve a mutual exchange of ideas, with 
deliberation and compromise, help establish new kinds of relationships between 
parents and educators. Alliance Schools create the space for ongoing conversa- 
tions through a number of strategies. 

Relationships provide the glue for an organized constituency made up of parents, 
community members and educators who can improve, champion, and protect 
public education. These relationships include connections between institutions 
like schools, congregations, unions and other groups. 

Improved schools benefit all members of a community — not just parents. 

What does Alliance Schools offer that might be useful to 
you? 

One form of technical assistance the organization provides is hosting site 
visits to Alliance Schools and communities. The organization also has a 
wealth of research reports, concept papers, and other readings describing 
the Alliance Schools Initiative and its organizing practices. The IAF and 
Alliance Schools story has been included in a number of books about 
American society and culture, such as interwoven Destinies, Back to Shared 
Prosperity: The Growing inequality of Wealth & income in America, Who Will 
Tell The People , Community Organizing for Urban School Reform , and 
Community is Possible. ■» 



4 Boyte, H.C. (1984). Community is possible: Repairing America's roots. New York: Harper & Row: Cisneros, H.G., ed. (1993). 
Interwoven destines: cities and the nation. New York: Norton: Greider, W. (1992). Who will tell the people: The betrayal of Amer- 
ican democracy. New York ; Simon & Schuster; Marshall, R., ed. (2000). Back to shared prosperity: The growing inequality of 
wealth and income in America. Armonk, N.Y.: M.E. Sharpe; Shirley, D. (1997). Community organizing for urban school reform. 
Austin: University of Texas Press. 
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Commonwealth Institute for Parent Leadership 

A P R O .IECT O F T II E P R 1C H ARD COMMI T T E E 
for Academic Excellence 
(K E N T U C l< Y ) 

The Commonwealth Institute for Parent: Leadership {Commonwealth Institute), creat- 
ed in 1997. provides training for parents in order to improve student achievement 
through the development of parent leaders and strong parent involvement in Kentucky 
public schools. The Commonwealth Institute is a component of the Prichard 
Committee, a statewide organization founded in 1990 to improve all forms of public 
education in Kentucky. 

B A c K c. R o u n D : 

• In 1990. the Kentucky legislature passed the Kentucky Education Reform Act i'KCRA). 
mandating an ambitious standards -driven reform agenda for public education in 
Kentucky. At that time, the Prichard Committee was formed to serve as a watchdog 
and advocate for the implementation of KERA. 

• The Commonwealth institute was developed to foster parent leadership, one of the 
strategies identified to support KERA’s implementation. 

• Commonwealth Institute participants are selected from all parts of the state, repre- 
senting urban, rural and suburban public school districts. 

• Number of staff working on the Commonwealth Institute: 20 

• Percent of Prichard's annual budget dedicated to parent involvement: 80% 

The Commonwealth Institute’s major activities include: 

Providing intensive leadership training aimed at helping parents understand state edu- 
cation laws and mandates and translate them into action. 

Promoting the design and implementation of school-based activities focused on 
increasinq parent involvement and student achievement. 

Providing mentors to work with parents. 

Supporting the use of data to identify changes needed in public education, develop 
strategies for change, and monitor progress. 

Providing dedicated funding for parent-led projects. 

Creating regional and statewide networks of informed parents. 
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What is the Commonwealth Institute's goal in working 

WITH PARENTS'?' 

The Commonwealth Institute is designed to make parents of children in public schools more powerful as they become 
effective advocates for improved education and higher achievement for all students . 

From Program Brochure 

The Commonwealth Institute (commonly referred to as CIPL) was established to 
accelerate the implementation of the school reform agenda mandated by the Kentucky 
Education Reform Act, with a focus on the individual school level. The Institute helps parents 
be the drivers of changes in their schools by supporting their awareness and understanding 
of key reform strategies, helping them develop and implement school-based projects to sup- 
port student achievement, and encouraging relationships among parents through regional 
networks of parents who have participated in the Institute. 

What does the Commonwealth institute's work with parents 

LOOK LIKE? 

It was announced at a recent school meeting that 40-50 percent of incoming freshmen couldn't read well enough to 
survive the high school curriculum , And one teacher said he didn't have time to stop and work with those who were 
behind [ At that comment my hand shot up, I never would have done that before CIPL I asked if they ever thought 
of parent volunteers to work with them. 

Commonwealth Institute Graduate 

Each year the Commonwealth Institute selects two hundred parents to participate in a year- 
long leadership development experience. Participants attend intensive six-day residential 
training (three two-day sessions over a four month period) held in seven locations around the 
state. To date, more than 700 parents have participated in the Institute. This represents a 
growing cadre of more confident parents, armed with a greater understanding of the reform 
agenda, who recognize the intricacies of policy at both local and state levels and who can 
demand and support change. 

Graduates of the Commonwealth Institute, known as Fellows, design and implement a range 
of school-based projects aimed at increasing student achievement and parent participation in 
school life. For example, one Fellow researched and published a parent handbook to help 
parents understand the content and skills required by KERA and "what their kids are suposed 
to be learning in each grade/' Another Fellow focused on successful strategies of 
outreach to uninvolved parents. The work included creating and conducting workshops to 
help parents "step outside their safe zone" and become sensitive to other parents. Still anoth- 
er Commonwealth Institute graduate organized structured parent-teacher conversations to 
improve the quality of interactions, build trust, and increase the capacity for working togeth- 
er. These projects demonstrate some of the roles parents can play in reform and successful 
strategies for increasing parent involvement. In addition, the Institute's work has resulted in a 
network of new relationships formed through parents' participation in the training, outreach to 
other parents following the training, and enhanced relationships with teachers and principals 
in schools selected for the implementation of Commonwealth Institute projects. 
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What assumptions guide the Commonwealth Institute's work 

WITH PARENTS? , 

The decision by the Prichard Committee (parent organization of the Commonwealth Institute) 
to support the deep involvement of parents as leaders in education reform evolved out of 
seven years of school reform work in Kentucky. While KERA has been successful in improv- 
ing education across the state, the ambitious vision of equitable and excellent education for 
all Kentucky's children requires an even greater impact on school-level practices and policies. 
The Prichard Committee sees parents as possible natural allies for this work and believes: 

Parents are capable of advocating not only for their children, but for all children. 

More open and trusting relationships between parents and teachers contribute to 
healthy schools. 

Academic achievement and issues of teaching and learning must be the focus of 
parent leaders. 

What does the Commonwealth Institute offer that might be 

HELPFUL TO YOU? 

The Prichard Committee provides technical assistance throughout. Kentucky 
and on a national level. The group models a range of supports and struc- 
tured opportunities for engaging citizens in school reform, developed over 
almost twenty years of statewide education reform. Its work crosses a 
range of economically and racially diverse urban, rural, and suburban com- 
munities, and helps further understanding about the importance of context 
and strategy. The Commonwealth Institute provides tools for engagement 
such as "Parents, Teachers Talking Together," a model of structured con- 
versations between parents and teachers which can he used to consider 
shared concerns and actions. The organization also maintains an active 
website for parents and publishes The Parent Leader, a monthly newsletter 
for Institute participants. 
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Cross City Campaign for Urban School Reform 

(Chic a c o , 1 1. l inois) 



The Cross City Campaign for Urban School Reform (Cross City) was founded in 1993 
as a national network of urban school reform leaders working together t o improve pub- 
lic schools and education for urban students. Parents arc an integral part of all areas 
of the organization's work, but Cross City works most: intensively with parents in its 
Schools and Community program area. 

Backgr o u n d : 

•Cross City was formed during a time of dramatic school reform in Chicago, during 
which trie introduction of local school councils gave communities and parents more 
power and new roles in reform. 

•Cross City has its national headquarters in Chicago, with local chapters in Baltimore, 
Chicago. Denver. Houston, Los Angeles. New York, Oakland, Philadelphia, and Seattle. 
The organization works in other cities as well. 

•Cross City works with parents, community members, teachers, principals, central 
office administrators, researchers, union officials, and funders. 

♦ Number of staff in Schools and Community program area: 2 

•Percentage of Cross City's annual budget dedicated to parent/community involve- 
ment: Approximately 40% 

Cross City's major activities include: 

Bringing together diverse groups of school reform leaders nationally across four pro- 
gram areas: Accountability, Site-Based Management and School-Based Budgeting. 
Teaching and Learning (with focuses on standards and small schools), and Schools 
and Community. 

Building relationships among various stakeholders working inside and outside of 
schools and school systems. 

Coordinating cross-site visits, during which school reform leaders in different cities can 
learn from each other's efforts. 

Convening national working meetings where - people gather to work on furthering their 
efforts at reform. - 

Supporting the work of local efforts to reform schools' and school systems. 
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What is Cross City's goal in working with parents? 

For too long, in too many urban school districts , parents and community members have been shut out of the 
educational process . We believe organized and informed parents and community members must have a meaningful 
role in making decisions at their schools. 

From Cross City's website 

Cross City's primary goal in its work with parents, is to help parents attain an 
influential role, in local and national school reform movements. Some of the ways it works 
toward this goal are: 

Providing training and other forms of technical assistance for parents and other 
community members about effective ways to bring about school change. 

Connecting parents and communities to people with similar interests 
nationally. 

Ensuring that attention is paid to parents' voices within school reform efforts. 

What does Cross City's work with parents look like? 

My involvement with Cross City has meant a lot. They've given me another level of experience that I can use in the 
organizing I do. As a parent, it's given me an opportunity to meet and talk with other parents that have the same 
fights that we do. It's given me a network to connect to other organizers and organizations that do the same kind of 
work we do. It's just been great. 

Parent organizer active in Cross City 

Cross City's work with parents is focused on connecting concerned and active parents and 
community members nationally, as well as helping them to develop the skills 
necessary to organize for school reform locally. Cross City engages parents through confer- 
ences, working meetings, inter-group trainings, site visits, and phone consultations. The 
organization also offers a three-day "Train the Trainers" curriculum that uses hands-on activ- 
ities to teach parents and community members who are active or interested in school reform 
how to train others for effective involvement in improving schools. In 1999, Cross City initiat- 
ed The Indicators Project, which has two prongs: through a partnership with Research for. 
Action, to document and establish ways of measuring the contribution that community organ- 
izing groups are making to schools and communities, and to provide opportunities for organ- 
izers and parent leaders nationwide to share their experiences and learn from each other. 
Through their work with parents, community members and community organizing groups, 
Cross City has developed a growing national network of people engaged in 
education organizing. Their work has also helped to deepen individual parents' and commu- 
nity members' understanding of the issues and the strategies they need to employ to bring 
about school change and improve student achievement. 
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What assumptions guide Cross City's work with parents'? 

The way you're going to get meaningful parent involvement is through community organizing, through mobilizing sig- 
nificant bases of informed parents, community members, and educators. ... You've got to use this inside/outside 
approach to achieve meaningful accountability systems. 



This staff member's comments touch on several of Cross City's guiding beliefs, 
including the ideas that: 

Change must happen from the bottom-up. Local communities, not. national poli- 
cy, can have the most meaningful impact on school reform. 

A cross-sectoral approach to reform is essential. The push for school reform 
must come from people both internal and external to schools and school systems. 

Relationship building is a key strategy. Reform efforts require strong relationships 
among diverse groups, from parents to superintendents and union representa- 
tives to funders. 

Reform work must build the capacities of parents and community members. 
People need support in accessing information and skills to be successful, includ- 
ing opportunities to learn from others engaged in similar efforts. 

What does Cross City offer that might be helpful to you? 

Cross City provides technical assistance in a range of ways, some more for- 
ma! than others. At an informal level, the national staff does phone consul- 
tations in which they share information about what is happening in other 
places or help connect people to others in the network. Some of the more 
formal kinds of technical assistance include: 

Trainings designed to build the capacity of local parent and community leaders. 

Site visits that allow parents and community members to see first-hand how other 
communities are approaching issues of school reform. 

Working meetings that bring together diverse stakeholders in intentionally smail 
conferences designed for furthering the participants’ school reform efforts. 

Publications and research covering a wide range of topics including school gover- 
nance, small schools, policies such as standards, building partnerships between 
schools and communities, and evidence of the contribution community organizing 
is making to school reform. 



National staff member 
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The Education Trust 

(Was h ington, D . C . ) 



The Education Trust ( Eel Trust) was established in 1990 as a policy organization that is 
committed to working with educators, parents, and community members in its efforts 
to close the achievement gap between low-income students and students of color 
from other students. The Ed Trust believes its involvement with parents and commu- 
nity members helps to balance and inform its policy work. 

B a c k c» R o i j [\jd: 

* The Ed Trust was established in 1990 as a project under the American Association for 
Higher Education (AAHET It became an independent non-profit organization in 1997. 

* The organization's work ranges '‘from the classroom to the Congress" and addresses 
kindergarten to post-secondary schooling. 

* The Ed Trust works with teachers, principals,, central office administrators, 
researchers, politicians, parents and community members in urban, .suburban, and 
rural areas. 

* Number of staff working directly with families/community: 2-3 

* Percentage of the Ed . Trust's annual budget dedicated to parent/community involve- 
ment: 5% 

The Ed Trust's major activities -include : 

Advocating for policy change at. the national, state and local levels. 

Working -with schools and school distnets to help them implement standards-driven 
reform. 

Providing leadership training for administrators, teachers, parents, and community 
members. *• 

Collecting data and reporting it to the public.. * 7 . 
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'What is the Ed Trust's goal mi working- with parents ? 

Parents and communities are crucial players in making sure their schools work for their young people. The Education 

Trust works with parents and community-based organizations to become advocates for high standards for all stu- 
dents. 

From the Ed Trust's website 

The Ed Trust's work with parents and communities is driven by its mission to educate parents 
about standards (expectations of what students should learn in school). The organization 
believes that when parents are informed about standards, they will be able to advocate more 
effectively for the implementation of standards in schools. Educating parents is part of the Ed 
Trust's larger strategy to provide support for local, state, and federal policies that promote 
educational standards. 

What does the Ed Trust's work with parents look like ? 

The Ed Trust's work with parents and community is varied. It includes: one-time trainings in 
which parents analyze standards and assessments in order to understand what should be 
taught in schools; data presentations that challenge assumptions about why the achievement 
gap exists; speaking engagements; training sessions conducted over several months; and 
on-going support. In their work with parents and community members, the Ed Trust has suc- 
cessfully used a training program called "Standards in Practice,'' which they developed origi- 
nally for educators. 

One example of the Ed Trust's activity with parents is their recent work with a group of par- 
ents in Mississippi. Mississippi was just beginning to implement state standards, which were 
still new to the majority of parents and community members. A non-profit community group 
that was already working with parents contacted Ed Trust staff and asked them to: develop a 
training program for a group of 21 parents to help them understand the new Mississippi stan- 
dards; train those parents to inform other parents and community members about the new 
standards; and help generate community interest in understanding standards and the accom- 
panying changes that would and should occur in schools. 

A staff member from the Ed Trust made two visits to Mississippi, the first to gain a better 
understanding of the organization and their needs and the second to carry out the actual 
training over the course of three days. Parents who participated in the training then led over 
150 community meetings. Some of the participants also attended the Ed Trust's annual con- 
ference in Washington, D.C., a first trip out of Mississippi for some of them. In addition to help- 
ing community members learn more about standards, the Ed Trust's work also helped them 
to gain a greater level of comfort in communicating with people in schools. As one parent 
remarked, "Now I know their language." 
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What assumptions guide the Ed Trust's work with parents'? 

The Ed Trust's work with parents stems from several key assumptions, including: 

When parents and community are educated about standards and know what they 
should expect from their schools, they generate a "creative tension" that leads to 
school change. 

In order for parents to provide this tension and serve as effective advocates for 
their children's education,, they must be guided by data and policy. Through 
knowledge of schools' and school systems' performance and knowledge of cur- 
rent educational policies, parents are able to target their advocacy to the most 
effective places. 



What does the: tzo Trust offer that might be helpful to you'? 



The main goal of the Ed Trust's work with parents and community is to help 
them make sense of standards and assessments so that they can use them 
for effective and targeted advocacy. At an informal level, the Ed Trust can 
provide phone consultations in which they direct people or community 
groups to others who have similar issues. At a more formal level, the organ- 
ization provides trainings and workshops that are usually focused on teach- 
ing parents what standards are, how standards relate to what happens in 
classrooms, and how standards and classroom practice can be aligned so 
that student, outcomes .will improve. These trainings can also educate par- 
ents about how to collect, analyze, and report data about student achieve- 
ment. Finally, the organization convenes an annual national conference, 
and provides reports and publications on a range of critical educational 
issues. 
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Institute for Education and Social Policy 

(New York, New York) 



The institute for Education and Social Policy (the Institute) was established in 1995 to 
strengthen public education, particularly in low-income communities of color The 
Community Involvement Program is a partnership between the Institute and commu- 
nity groups working on the complex issues of reforming public schools, it focuses on 
building the capacity of neighborhood and. community-based organizations to improve 
public education through parent organizing. 

B A C l< C. R O Ll N D : 

♦The Institute is an independent organization, housed. at New York University. 

• The organization serves groups and institutions in New York and nationally. 

•The Institute supports change at the school and system-wide level. 

•Number of staff working directly with families/community: 6 

•Percentage of the Instituted annual budget dedicated to parent/community involve- 
ment: 33% 

The Institute's major activities include: 

Providing supports and technical resources aimed at improving and reforming schools 
to policy makers, educators, parents and community organizations. 

Providing research on ''hot" issues in education. 

Implementing program and project assessments. 

Assisting parents and community groups to access, understand, and use data to iden- 
tify effective solutions and monitor results. . 

Establishing citywide educational campaigns to push for reform. 

' Supporting community organizing for school improvement and reform. 
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What is the Institute's goal in working with rarents ? 

We are interested in increasing social and political capital— that means supporting organizing campaigns and going 
after issues— building up the capacity of these neighborhoods so people can achieve what they want in their schools. 



The Institute's work with parents, carried out through the Community Involvement Program, 
has the goal of developing strong leaders with deep relationships in order to bring about sig- 
nificant improvement of public education in urban low-income communities. To meet this 
goal, the Institute connects its own policy work, as well as the research of other organizations 
working on a national level, to action at the neighborhood, level. Most of the community 
groups in the program are already involved in some type of neighborhood or community 
development efforts and are seeking to broaden that work to include education. 

What does the Institute/ s work with rarents look like? 

The Institute's community-based work is primarily focused in New York, but also extends to a 
handful of other major cities. One example of the Institute's approach is their work with New 
Settlement Apartments (NSA) in New York City. NSA had worked for more than six years in 
the Southwest Bronx, transforming abandoned buildings into safe and affordable housing, and 
providing a range of quality services, including an afterschool program, to hundreds of NSA 
families. 

NSA sought assistance from the Institute in response to parents' concerns about their chil- 
dren's progress in reading. The Institute helped NSA to provide support to parents through 
school performance data and workshops focused on parents' rights and responsibilities. The 
data validated parents' perceptions about their children's low reading skills and galvanized 
them into action. In dealing with education issues, NSA shifted from a client-service model to 
a leader-action model, and established a Parent Action Committee. This committee con- 
ducted research and outreach to other parents, organized meetings, and convened public 
forums with elected officials, school board members and members of the board of education. 
These efforts resulted in significant changes in their targeted schools, including new parent 
leadership, a bold plan for action, and continued organizing for policies and practices that 
increase student achievement and educational success. 



Institute Staff 





What assumptions guide the: Institute's work with 

PARENTS'? 

In its work with parents and communities, the Institute believes that: 

The. Institute should avoid a top-down approach, and should respect the inde- 
pendence of a community to act on its own issues and concerns. 

The emphasis should be on supporting leadership capable of organizing for 
change. 

Groups must have the necessary resources to support their actions, including 
adequate funding, dedicated staff, a permanent structure, and the ability to pro- 
duce turnout. 

Given the turbulence often associated with school change, organization leaders 
must be risk takers, willing to support parent leaders as they work to undo the sta- 
tus quo. 

What does the Institute offer that might be helpful to you ? 

The Institute provides a range of resources to support parent and commu- 
nity work in education reform. These include: access to research and pub- 
lications produced by the Institute and others: networking opportunities 
(connections to focal and national groups working on similar issues): and 
public forums with some of the country's leading practitioners. The specific 
technical support offered to each community organization is determined 
through direct interactions with the group and tailored according to its 
unique needs. 
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School Design and Development Center 

A Project or the Institute for hie 
Transformation of Learning 
(Milwaukee, Wisconsin) 

The School Design and Development Cenrer (SDDC) was created in 1996 with the pur- 
pose of providing comprehensive services to individuals and groups for designing and 
developing charter schools serving low-income students. In 2000, the' SDDC initiated 
the Family Foundations Project to create an active and caring community ol adults 
capable of supporting the needs of individual children and their families and advocat- 
ing for non-public educational alternatives. 

Back g r o und: 

• The Milwaukee Parental Choice Program (MPCP) was established by the Wisconsin 
Legislature in 1990 to provide low-income Milwaukee families with vouchers to enroll 
their children in non-religious private schools, and was later expanded to religious pri- 
vate schools. It is the country's oldest voucher initiative. 

• in Milwaukee, between 1990 and 2001, the number of schools participating in the 
Choice Program increased from seven schools serving 341 students to more than 100 
schools enrolling an estimated 9,700 students. The SDDC provides a vaiiety of tech- 
nical supports for existing 1 and emerging charter schools in Milwaukee. : 

» SDDC is a component of the Institute for the Transformation of Learning at Marquette 
University, an independent group dedicated to supporting vouchers, charters, and 
other non-pubiic educational options for low- and moderate-income families. 

• Number of staff working directly with families/community: 1 

• Percentage of SDDC’s annual budget dedicated to parent/community involvement: 
20 % 



The SDDC’s major activities include: 

Helping choice and charter schools to define or refine their school vision and mission. 

Developing or strengthening Choice Program schools' strategic plans. 

Building the Choice, schools! organizational capacity to implement their strategic plans. 

Providing direct services and supports such as: grant and proposal writing assistance; 
access to teacher and administrator mentors and consultants; access to a network of 
human resources through contacts with business, higher education; community 
organizations and others; and information about educational research and best prac- 
■ tices. ■ ' ' 

. Developing initiatives. to;. support family and community irv charter schools.!,- 
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What is the School Design and Development -Center's goal 

IN WORKING WITH PARENTS'? 

This program really also helped me identify where my passion is— helping people and educating people. 

Family Foundations Parent 

Through its Family Foundations Project, SDDC works with parents who have children in 
Milwaukee's choice and charter programs to: 

Increase the quality and frequency of interactions within and among families. 

Promote increased teamwork and shared responsibility among participants. 

Support parent involvement in the education of their children. 

Build on the assets of family and community. 

Develop student and parent leadership. 

What does the School Design and Development Center's 

WORK WITH PARENTS LOOK LIKE? 

The Family Foundations Project is still a very young project, having operated for 
little more than one full year. During this year, SDDC has developed a partnership with two 
other quite different groups (New Concept Self Development, a community social 
service organization, and High Winds, a rural environmental agency) to pool resources for the 
project. Ten out of eleven targeted families have participated consistently in their pilot pro- 
gram and have increased their involvement in school and community activities, including 
participation in school governance and organizing a neighborhood block event. SDDC sees 
parents taking increasing ownership of the project and a greater role in setting priorities and 
directions for project activities. 

The project has also helped parents in their personal lives. Several participants have sought 
and gained employment, and one parent applied to college and was successful in securing a 
scholarship. Parents also report that their conversations with other parents have influenced 
their vision of a good school and led to a more thoughtful selection of schools for their chil- 
dren. 
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What assumptions guide the School Design and 
Development Center's work with parents ? 

SDDC's work with families is guided, by a set of basic beliefs. These include the conviction that: 

A caring community of adults that can both advocate for and support school 
choice is an essential element in productive communities. 

The quality and frequency of interactions within and across families is currently too 
limited; through planned group activities, parents and children will learn to social- 
ize and appreciate one another and become strengthened families. 

The social and cultural traditions of families and community should be recognized 
as assets to support children and student achievement. 

Regular and ongoing social interactions among parents contribute to the devel- 
opment of a more cohesive and nurturing community for children. 

Parents as leaders are a potential community asset; parents can serve as power- 
ful mentors to other parents. 

What does the School Design and Development Center 

OFFER THAT MIGHT BE HELPFUL TO YOU? 



The SDDC's direct. work with parents is still in a very early stage of develop- 
ment. The broader program can share how parents are involved in choice 
and charter schools, particularly in the newly established private schools 
operated. by community organizations. Similarly, this work offers an oppor- 
tunity to learn about a new collaboration among diverse community groups 
such as a social service and environmental groups, and how this joint effort 
helps families. The Institute for the Transformation of Learning, of which 
SDDC is a part, also publishes reports and information about Choice 
schools, and maintains a website. 
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r-i xamining the images of the seven groups involvement with parents reveals a number of 
'^™^practical ideas about the opportunities for and barriers to involving parents in schools and 
school reform. Some of the lessons include: 



IT 



LESSON ONE 



Community development yvork and school reform are interconnected. 



LESSON TWO 



Building quality relationships between parents and educators is crucial to building 
trust. 



LESSON THREE 



In order for parents to take on new roles in school reform, it is essential to build 
their capacity as education leaders. 



LESSON FOUR 



Profound change happens in schools when parents become leaders in their 
school and community. 

The. use of school data, including student achievement data, can be a strategy to 
uncover what is happening and what needs to change. 



LESSON SIX 



Changes in school districts, such as standards and shared decision-making, pro- 
vide leverage for parents to make changes. 



LESSON SEVEN 



Statewide policies create opportunities for galvanizing parents and community. 



ARRIERS TO PARENT ES1GA6EWE1T 



LESSON ONE 



State and local mandates can also discourage parent involvement. 



LESSON. 7I/VQ- 



The complexity of school change can result in scattered energies and waste lim- 
ited resources. 



LESSON THREE: v > ^ - 



Parents are rarely viewed as leaders and change agents in their schools. 



LESSON FOURN - -- 



There are no quick fixes! 

In this section we discuss each of these lessons and offer specific examples of how the seven 
groups have taken advantage of opportunities, as well as run into barriers and overcome 
them. While each of the lessons in this section could be illustrated by the work of many or all 
of the groups, we present illustrative examples for each lesson from only some of the groups. 
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Opportunities for Engag- 
ing Parents in School Life 
and School Reform 

LESSON ONE: COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT WORK AND 
SCHOOL REFORM ARE 
INTERCONNECTED. 

Everything has to start with the community whether 
in the schools or in the community-based education. 
Together, we are deciding to build something for our 
community 

Parent Leader at Cross City meeting 

The Alliance Schools, Institute for 
Education and Social Policy, and the Cross 
City Campaign for Urban School Reform all 
share a commitment to strengthening the 
community, and see healthy schools as an 
element of that work. Trainings and other 
supports that help parents to develop their 
knowledge and confidence to address 
quality of life issues in their communities can 
also be used to improve schools. This work 
builds a constituency interested in both a 
stronger community and improving public 
education. 

Concerns about children's safety traveling to 
and from school prompted some local Cross 
City parents and teachers to band together 
to secure crossing guards for targeted high 
traffic and unprotected corners. Parents met 
with local government officials and testified at 
City Council. Healthcare services for children 
became an issue when IAF leaders found a 
connection between low reading levels and 
the lack of eye examinations and glasses for 
low-income students. These examples help 
illuminate the intrinsic linkages between 
school and community life. 



LESSON TWO: BUILDING 
QUALITY RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN PARENTS AND 
EDUCATORS IS CRUCIAL TO 
BUILDING TRUST 

Education research accepts, that parents, 
both individually and as a group, can play an 
important role in improving their children's 
education. This is particularly true in the case 
of low-income communities and communities 
of color, where studies have documented the 
measurable academic gains resulting from 
partnerships between parents and schools . 5 
Many groups have found that establishing 
new relationships between parents and 
teachers— based on shared interests and 
common goals— is a critical first step. 
Alliance Schools leaders and organizers, 
conduct hundreds of individual meetings with 
parents and teachers (what they call one-on- 
ones) as a strategy to build these relation- 
ships. They see this as one of the most 
important aspects of their organizing. 

LESSON THREE: IN ORDER FOR 
PARENTS TO TAKE ON NEW 
ROLES IN SCHOOL REFORM, ST IS 
ESSENTIAL TO BUILD THEIR 
CAPACITY AS EDUCATION 
LEADERS. 

Even though many of the parents completing 
the Commonwealth Institute for Parent 
Leadership training had prior experiences as 
volunteers in their schools and community, 
they have said that their training made them 
feel more capable, confident, and compelled 
to raise issues with other parents, teachers 
and administrators, and push for change. 



^ Berla, N. t & Henderson, A.T. (1997). A new generation of evidence: The family is critical to student achievement. Washington, 
D.C.: Center for Law and Education. 
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'LESSON FOUR: PROFOUND 
CHANGE HAPPENS IN SCHOOLS 
•WHEN PARENTS BECOME LEAD- 
ERS !N THEIR SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY, 

When, one group of parents went to the 
Institute for Education and Social Policy 
about their school's poor reading scores, 
they ended up examining the big picture of 
school management and accountability. This 
work led parents to conclude that a stronger 
and more responsive school leadership was 
needed. The parents successfully organized 
to remove the principal and get a new one. 
Through Cross City's Indicators Project, par- 
ent leaders, emboldened by site visits to 
other community groups and schools, are 
asking hard questions of themselves and 
their schools. Parents in one city are co- 
sponsoring dialogues between parents and 
representatives of the teachers union. In 
another city, parents are fighting for 
increased and improved professional devel- 
opment for the teachers in their schools. 



Effective. Projects Always 
stop Challenge: the Status; Quo. ? 

• .* THIMK •, T/- V ’,V \ '• 

B AND- AID-V. SOLUTIONS-.;. CANNOT: 
ADDRESS THE- SERIOUS' SOGiAt: AND; > 
POLITICAL 1 S S UE SC O !M FF-? O NT. I N G.P t J B L I C !L D U : 
CATION AND .THE ' DISCONNECT BETWEEN** 
SCHOOLS ANO.LTHE PUBUC*^ When- ORGANI.?f 

Nations push-: for deef’er - changes,;:, they: 

RUN THE RISK OF HAVING' SCHOOLS WITHDRAW 
SUPPORT OR' LIMIT' ACCESS INSIDE* SCHOOLS." 



LESSON FIVE: THE USE OF 
SCHOOL DATA, INCLUDING 
STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT DATA, 
CAN BE A STRATEGY TO UNCOV- 
ER WHAT IS HAPPENING AND 
WHAT NEEDS TO CHANGE; 

We start by helping [parents] to look at their stan- 
dards , look at the achievement, collecting data , trying 
to figure out what they already knew and had already 
done, and we'd go through a data workshop with them 
and develop a plan with them , which may involve con- 
tinuing work with us, or working with another group, 
or organizing around certain issues . 

Education Trust Staff Member 

Almost all of the groups in this study use data 
in their work with parent leaders. The 
Achievement Council promoted the use of 
data through support for the writing and 
publication of Setting Our Sights: Measuring 
Equity in School Change . 6 The Achievement 
Council later operationalized the strategies in 
the publication through its work with the 
Equity Network, a grassroots multi-ethnic 
coalition of parents and community mem- 
bers. Coalition members used school and 
system-wide data, for example, to analyze 
their schools' course offerings, student 
participation in advanced placement courses, 
and the availability of resources like libraries. 
The Institute for Education and Social 
Policy also uses achievement data in its work 
with parents and community, helping them to 
create a culture of inquiry, problem solving, 
and action. 

In the meantime, school districts have also 
begun to use data more openly to make the 
case for the need for reform and to defend 
the success of their reform agendas. 



6 Johnson, R. S. (1996). Setting our sights: Measuring equity in school change. California: Quality Education For All. 
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LESSON SIX: CHANGES IN 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS, SUCH AS 
STANDARDS AND SHARED DECI- 
SION-MAKING, PROVIDE LEVER- 
AGE FOR PARENTS TO MAKE 
CHANGES. 

During the 1990s, standards that defined 
what students should know and be able to do 
in math, English, science, and other subjects 
were developed and adopted in almost every 
school district in the country. These stan- 
dards, often coupled with new assessments 
and an accountability system, contributed to 
a charged school environment that drew par- 
ents into school life. The Cross City 
Campaign for Urban School Reform pub- 
lished a Standards Tool Kit to help parents 
and educators better understand standards 
and the implications for students, teachers, 
parents and community. The Education 
Trust trains parents on how to examine 
homework assignments and other student 
work to see if the school curriculum and 
instruction helps students meet standards. 

A movement towards shared decision-mak- 
ing (involving parents in the management of 
schools) in some districts is another change 
that has created openings for parent 
engagement. With the establishment of local 
school councils in the late 1980s, Chicago led 
the recent movement for shared governance 
that includes parents and schools. The 
Commonwealth Institute for Parent 
Leadership and Cross City Campaign's 
"Train the Trainers" curriculum support par- 
ents and community members who serve as 
decision makers in their schools. 

LESSON SEVEN: STATFWIDF 
POLICIES CREATE OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR GALVANIZING PARENTS 
AND COMMUNITY. 



school life, state-level policies also provide a 
means to influence many schools. For exam- 
ple, when the Kentucky Education Reform 
Act (KERA) became law in 1990, the state 
was considered to have one of the weakest 
educational systems in the nation. KERA 
provided the impetus for the formation of the 
Prichard Committee for Academic Excel- 
lence, which developed the Commonwealth 
Institute to foster parent leadership in school 
reform. 

In 1990, the Wisconsin Legislature enacted 
the Milwaukee Parent Choice Program 
(MPCP), a tax-supported voucher program 
for low-income families living in Milwaukee. In 
response to the rapid increase in the number 
of children enrolled in Choice schools, the 
School Development and Design Center 
initiated its Family Strengthening Project. 

Groups do not have to wait passively for a 
state to change school policies; they can also 
demand changes. For example, the 
organizing work of the Interfaith Education 
Fund influenced Texas lawmakers to create 
the Capital Investment Fund, a competitive 
grants program which is a source of millions 
of additional dollars for schools that meet 
criteria for parent and community 
involvement. 

Policy initiatives that are perceived as 
negative can also be an impetus to 
positive action. In California, the passage of 
Proposition 209 7 in 1996 was seen by many 
as an assault on affirmative action and a 
threat to education and employment 
opportunities for women and minorities 
throughout the state. Concerned about what 
it perceived as the negative consequences of 
the law, The Achievement Council stepped 
up its direct work with parents in support of 
more equitable schools. 



While changes at the school or district level — 
like shared decision-making and standards — 
create opportunities for parents to enter into 



Proposition 209 was the 1996 California state law that effectively eliminated affirmative action programs for women and minori- 
ties by ending programs run by the state or local governments that give "preferential treatment" on the basis of sex. race, color, 
ethnicity, or national origin in the areas of public employment, contracting, and education. 
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Barriers that Shut Parents 
Out of School Life and 
■ School Reform 

And we say no more. Our children are going to have 
opportunities we never had l But we have no illusions. 

It takes our watchful eyes to be sure no one denies 
our children 

Achievement Council Parent 

LESSON ONE: STATE AND LOCAL 
MANDATES CAN ALSO DISCOUR- 
AGE PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

While new laws, often enacted at the state 
level, have resulted in bold plans for 
reforming schools, the implementation of 
these plans rarely supports meaningful 
parent and community involvement for 
several reasons. 

For starters, mandated reforms are 
top-down. Few educators and even fewer 
parents have opportunities to participate in 
creating a shared vision and deciding how to 
act on that vision. As a result, there is often 
little buy-in and ownership on the part of 
educators and parents for the proposed 
changes. 

Secondly, top-down reform agendas tend to 
be short-lived when there is turnover at the 
top. With the average tenure of urban 
superintendents spanning less than three 
years , 8 shifting agendas and priorities 
undermine attempts to build community 
involvement as a lever for change at the 
district level. 

Thirdly, many school professionals are either 
indifferent or opposed to new reform agen- 
das. Parents attempting to use standards or 
school governance as levers to improve 
schools should expect at some point to meet 
strong resistance from what one observer 
calls the "battle worn veterans of past 
educational reform campaigns ." 9 



These kinds of complexities can be an 
obstacle to parent engagement in reform and 
underscore the need for an approach that 
works to avoid seismic shifts in 
leadership and agendas. For example, 
Alliance Schools leaders and staff organize 
both top-down (impacting policy) and bot- 
tom-up (working directly at the community 
and local school level), and only in schools 
where the principal accepts the Alliance 
Schools philosophy. 

LESSON TWO: THE COMPLEXITY 
OF SCHOOL CHANGE CAN 
RESULT IN SCATTERED ENERGIES 
AND WASTE LIMITED ‘ 
RESOURCES. 

Turning around failing schools is complex 
work involving many parts of the education 
system. Staff organizers and parent leaders 
must carefully consider how to use their lim- 
ited resources. Efforts to engage at the 
school level through parent-run afterschool 
programs, for example, must be highly 
strategic to ensure that parents don't spend 
countless hours planning and operating a 
program that has little positive impact on 
school culture or teaching and learning. 

The kinds of work described in this Guide 
require thoughtful planning, access to 
information, time, and hands-on support from 
dedicated staff. The Institute for Education 
and Social Policy and the Education Trust 
require groups to have an organizer on staff 
to work directly and regularly with parents. 



8 Council of the Great City Schools. (March; 2000). Second biennial survey. Introduction and Survey Methodology. 
Washington, D.C.: Council of the Great City Schools. 

9 Elmore, Richard F. (2000). Building a new structure for school leadership. Washington, D.C.: The Albert Shanker Institute. 
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LESSON THREE; PARENTS ARE 
RARELY VIEWED AS LEADERS 
AND CHANGE AGENTS IN THEIR 
SCHOOLS, 

Most of the work profiled in this Guide seeks 
to support parents as leaders and change 
agents in their schools and community. 
Parents often describe what they perceive as 
educators' resistance to partnering with 
parents. When it comes to academic 
achievement, the culture of blame and finger 
pointing in schools— parents blame teachers, 
teachers blame parents, schools blame 
community, etc.— creates a barrier to parent 
engagement in the schools. 

This report shows some of the ways that 
organizations outside schools can help 
parents develop the necessary skills and 
power to collaborate effectively with schools. 
In Texas, Alliance Schools leaders include 
both parents and educators, and have been 
empowered and sustained for more than 25 
years through the organizing work of the 
Industrial Areas Foundation. The Cross City 
Campaign arranges meetings that take 
parents and educators away to different 
cities and settings, offering a safe place for 
more open discussion of issues deemed too 
difficult or risky to confront at home. The 
Commonwealth Institute for Parent 
Leadership develops regional networks of 
support for parent-driven projects at the local 
school level. Oyer time, the aggregate 
impact of these projects increases the 
acceptance and appreciation for strong 
parent leadership and partnerships. 



LESSON FOUR; THERE ARE NO 
QUICK FIXES! 

Its benefits [trust and collaboration between schools 
and community] are seldom immediate and usually 
only visible to the faithful . 

Community Leader at a 
Cross City meeting 

If parents and teachers are to engage in 
partnerships that lead to improving 
education, both the complexity of this work 
and the serious commitment of time must 
be appreciated. Several of the organizations 
featured in this study are engaged in 
analyzing the processes of organizing for 
school reform and bringing this information 
into public awareness. 

Both the Cross City Campaign and the 
Institute for Education and Social Policy 
have carried out research on how 
organizations work with schools and 
communities to help them bring about school 
change, and the intricacies of this work. The 
Cross City Campaign's Indicators Project is 
a framework that helps to make important 
education organizing strategies and out- 
comes — like establishing trust between differ- 
ent stakeholder groups — visible to broader 
audiences. The Institute for Education and 
Social Policy's study, Mapping the Field of 
Organizing for School Improvement identifies 
organizations that are helping parents and 
community groups to mobilize around school 
reform issues. 
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Helping Parents Sit at the Table 



[Before training] I felt like I was always running into 
walls. It's easy to sell candy bars. It takes a lot of 
training to do other things. 

Parent reflecting on her 
Commonwealth institute for Parent 
Leadership experiences 

T he groups included in this Guide 
provide technical assistance (TA) 
designed to engage parents, educators and 
other citizens in significantly improving public 
education. The Southwest Regional Director 
of the Industrial Areas Foundation (IAF) 
describes his organization's work in this area 
as, "Helping thousands of ordinary people 
define their own interest and collectively act 
for the common good." 

As providers of technical support, these 
groups help parents engage as partners in 
the multifaceted world of schools and school 
reform. The work is targeted; it might involve 
an individual school, a cluster of schools, a 
local school system, or in some cases, an 
entire state system of education. Regardless 
of the level of change, the goal is to help par- 
ents and others develop shared knowledge 
and skills, grow confident, and form powerful 
human and institutional networks capable of 
improving schools and communities. 
Although the scope and scale of assistance 
varies, the approach used by the seven 
groups can generally be described as build- 
ing local capacity, or "organizing communities 
of action, facilitating connections to power, 
and providing the tools and skills for inventing 
effective strategies for change." 70 



Typically the support these organizations pro- 
vide has helped parents and others to: 

Establish new ways of promoting 
conversations among parents and 
between parents and schools . 

Participate in conferences and. 
other kinds of formal trainings. 

Understand and use best practices , 

Gain first-hand knowledge through 
site visits. 

Study and understand the underly- 
ing issues. 

Help an organization build on its 
assets. 

The rest of this section explores these 
aspects of technical assistance in greater 
depth, using images from the work of the 
seven groups. As you read about the kinds 
of technical assistance that exist, you may 
want to consider how these seven groups 
could help your own efforts to engage 
parents in school life and school reform. At 
the end of the section are two tools that can 
help you to identify the technical assistance 
provider that best meets your needs: a chart 
outlining the specific kinds of technical assis- 
tance that each group offers (p.38), and a list 
of questions that are important to ask about 
your local context in order to identify what 
kind(s) of technical assistance will help you 
most (pp. 39-41). 




70 Cahill, M., Fruchter, A/., & Wahl. E. (1998) Building capacity: A review of technical assistance strategies. New York: Institute for 
Education and Social Policy. 
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Establish hew vtny.s of 
p uarnmrm a c oh ¥E rsatiohs 

AM OHO PARENTS JIHO BETWEEN 
PAMEHIS AiO SCHOOLS* 

Through the Commonwealth Institute for 
Parent Leadership, parents learn how to 
organize what they call PT3 meetings — 
Parents, Teachers Talking Together — to 
increase parent involvement and improve 
parent-teacher collaborations. Over the 
course of two days, small groups of parents 
and teachers (and sometimes students) first 
meet separately to identify their concerns 
and then join together to identify shared con- 
cerns and develop a plan for collective action. 

The School Design and Development 
Center's Family Strengthening Project organ- 
izes weekend overnight activities for parents 
and their children. These events are 
designed to promote increased interactions 
within and among families through a variety of 
social and recreational activities. The project 
also arranges weekend retreats with 
activities such as chat groups for men and 
women, moonlight hikes, arts and crafts 
projects, collaborative tasks such as meal 
preparation, and time for reflection. 




Cross City developed a "Train the Trainers" 
curriculum, through which they provide 
formal training for parent groups to 
support more effective organizing. The 
Commonwealth Institute for Parent 
Leadership holds a residential six-day 
training in seven regions throughout 
Kentucky for approximately two hundred 
parents each year. The Commonwealth 
Institute also provides Community Support 
Coordinators, who mentor and coach 
parents for a year-long period to support the 
design and implementation of parent-led 



projects aimed at increasing parent-school 
collaboration and improving student 
achievement. 

Working meetings or conferences provide 
another form of training. The Education 
Trust convenes a large national conference 
each fall. Cross City provides somewhat 
smaller conferences with fewer than 100 
participants (known as "working meetings") 
that focus on specific topics, such as 
restructuring high schools or accountability. 
These gatherings are designed to allow 
ample time for learning and sharing from 
experts in the field, as well as parents and 
educators. Since the Alliance Schools are 
institutional members of the Southwest Texas 
IAF and the even larger national IAF organiz- 
ing network, Alliance Schools leaders have 
access to a range of formal trainings includ- 
ing a rigorous national ten-day organizing 
training and special trainings for Alliance 
Schools principals and teachers. 



All training should be part 

sroi> op A larger plan. 

S THINK 

Groups have to be though r- 

•' FUL ABOUT HOW THEY USE. TRAINING 
TO BUILD THEIR WORK. WITHOUT A CLEAR 
PLAN,: TRAININGS WILL PROBABLY HAVE LITHE . 
IMPACT OH SCHOOL CULTURE, PRACTICES, OR 

policies;'/ • Y " - ' 
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While formal trainings and conferences are 
an important source of support, parents can 
also find many learning* opportunities while 
working with a technical assistance provider. 
In working closely with groups, technical 
assistance providers share their knowledge 
of best practices (proven methods of improv- 
ing schools and student achievement). 

Some providers use their knowledge of com- 
munity organizing to help groups. For exam- 
ple, they have supported groups in using "the 
relational approach a key idea of organizing 
that fosters interpersonal relationships to 
help people find common interests and act 
together toward shared goals. Using this 
idea, the Institute for Education and Social 
Policy facilitates parent discussions about 
their values and beliefs in order to develop a 
formal group agreement or pledge, and the 
Commonwealth Institute supports small 
regional meetings where the unique needs of 
an area may be directly addressed. Another 
example of this work is the Alliance Schools' 
neighborhood walks, during which educators, 
parents and other community members go 
door-to-door to learn what the community 
thinks about its schools. 

The use of data and research is another "best 
practice" for community engagement in 
school reform. Technical assistance groups 
use this practice to help parents ask good 
questions about specific issues and identify 
possible solutions. The Education Trust and 
The Achievement Council use data to help 
parents better understand equity issues. This 
work builds parents' confidence and ability to 
raise equity and other issues with their 
schools. Organizers use a variety of data— 
including research reports, articles, and 
school district statistics— to access informa- 
tion that they can share with parents and 
communities. 



Several of the groups in this study, including 
the Institute for Education and Social 
Policy and the Commonwealth Institute, 
facilitate school and community site visits for 
first-hand observations of exemplary work. 
These visits to observe ongoing activities — a 
meeting, school event, or debriefing ses- 
sion — provide opportunities for learning in 
context. Concepts, such as establishing 
relationships as the underpinning of organiz- 
ing or the need to learn negotiating skills and 
compromise, often become clearer through a 
site visit that includes time for observation 
and discussion with other parents, teachers, 
school administrators, students, and com- 
munity members. Similar to conferences, 
these visits are most useful when they are 
strategically used as part of an overall action 
plan. 



What TA Groups Can and Cannot Do 

Cam help facilitate conversations, but 
can't tell vou what to say 

Can help you problem solve, l hut can't' 

GIVE YOU THE ANSWERS 

Cam share successful strategies for;* 

INCREASING . TURNOUT. BUT . CAN’T GO OUT 
AND BRING PEOPLE TO YOUR EVENT 

Can help, with vision setting,., but can’t; 

CREATE COMMITMENT 

Can help you find pertinent; tmtorma-.- 
TION.vBUT can’t DO YOUR RESEARCH . .. 

Can : HELP YOU PLAN, but. ’won’t give, a 

PROGRAM i;' : 
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A number of the seven groups featured in this 
Guide conduct and publish research, and can 
provide access to a wealth of studies and 
current information coming from the, field of 
education. 

The Education Trust and Cross City both 
regularly publish reports of interest to a 
national audience. The Institute for 
Education and Social Policy and the 
Prichard Committee also produce studies, 
although the Prichard Committee is more 
focused on Kentucky education issues and 
the Institute for Education and Social 
Policy uses New York as a lens for much, but 
not all, of its research. 

A number of these organizations have 
affiliations with universities or research 
entities. The Alliance Schools draws on the 
research and policy arm of their parent 
organization, the Interfaith Education Fund. 
The Institute for Education and Social 
Policy draws on its connections with New 
York University, and the School Develop- 
ment and Design Center receives research 
support from the Institute for the Transform- 
ation of Learning at Marquette University. 

In addition, nearly all the groups in this study 
maintain websites that include valuable data 
and background information. (See Contact 
Information (p.42) and Chart on Technical 
Assistance (p.38) for addresses.) 



Organizers tell us that technical assistance 
most often begins with a telephone 
conversation . between the group and the 
potential technical assistance providers. 
These talks focus on the group's identity, 
needs, accomplishments and the political 
environment surrounding schools in the area. 
The technical assistance providers help 
groups to think about their organizational val- 
ues and beliefs, and to identify their organiza- 
tional assets. These important stories about 
a group's history, relationships, interests, 
opportunities and capacity are the building 
blocks for technical support and future work 
to engage parents in school reform. 
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The Achievement Council 
Los Angeles, CA 
Joyce Germaine Watts 
(213) 487-3194 

www.achievementcouncil.org 



Cross City Campaign 
for Urban School Reform 
Chicago, IL 

Chris Brown and Lupe Prieto 
(312) 322-4880 
www.crosscrty.org 



The Education Trust 
Washington, D.C. 
Stephanie Robinson 
(202) 293-1217 
www.edtrust.brg 



Institute for Education 
and Social Policy 
New York, NY 
Richard Gray, Jr. 

(212) 998-5880 
www.nyu.edu/iesp 



Interfaith Education Fund 
Austin, TX 
Carol Fenimore 
(512) 459-6551 



Prichard Committee 

for Academic Excellence 

Lexington, KY 

Robert P. Sexton 

(859) 233-9849 

www.prichardcommittee.org 



School Design 

and Development Center 

Milwaukee, Wl 

Robert Pavlik 

Zakiya Courtney 

(414) 288-3886 (Bob) 

-(414) 288-3054 (Zakiya) 
www.itlmuonline.org 




o 
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Taking Stock; Iiviportaiit 
Questions to Cossider 
Before Seeking Technical. 
Assistance 



Having read about other organizations' 
efforts to engage parents in school reform as 
well as the kinds of technical assistance that 
these groups offer, take some time to reflect 
on your own local context. Below are some 
questions that you may want to consider 
about your circumstances in order to choose 
the best technical assistance provider(s) for 
your needs, and to make the best use of your 
technical assistance once you secure it. Take 
time to think hard about these questions and 
take note of your reflections. 

'What are your organiza- 
tional BELIEFS AND VALUES'? 

What are your core beliefs about 
the role of parents and community 
members in school reform? 

Are you prepared to provide the 
resources needed to do this work, 
including political capital? 

How compatible are your organiza- 
tion's beliefs, values and goals with 
those of organizations from whom 
you might request technical assis- 
tance? 



Where are you now in your 

WORK AND WHAT MIGHT HELP 
YOU MOVE FORWARD *? 

Do you have relationships inside 
schools and/or the school system? 
What is the nature of these relation- 
ships? 

What kinds of past organizational 
and personal experiences does 
your group have with schools and 
the school system? 
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WHERE ■ DO YOU WANT TO CO? 

What do you want to 

ACCOMPLISH? 

What schools do your constituents 
attend? What is happening in 
those schools? 

Are members of your group/com- 
munity satisfied with your schools? 
What do they like? What are their 
concerns? 

If you are interested in working to 
improve your schools , have you 
clarified your overall goals and the 
outcomes you hope to achieve? 

What is prompting you to contact 
an organization that offers technical 
assistance? Do you know what 
kinds of help you need? 

How well do you understand the 
work of a given technical assis- 
tance provider, and the kinds of 
assistance they can offer? 

What opportunities exist 

WITHIN YOUR LOCAL CONTEXT? 

What's happening in your 

SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT SCHOOL 
DISTRICT AND STATE? 

What are the biggest problems fac- 
ing your schools? 

What are your schools doing to 
improve? Is there a reform agen- 
da? If so, what is it? 

How well have reform efforts suc- 
ceeded so far? 

Is there a formal role for parents / 
community in your schools? 
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What kinds of changes are happen- 
ing in your local environment? 

What are barriers to improving your 
schools? 

In your city, who has the power to 
change schools? 



What are your starting 

POINTS FOR CREATING CHANGE'? 

Are there resources available for 
work with schools? 

What are those resources and how 
do you secure them? Within your 
group/coalition, who is interested or 
involved in school work? 

Do your schools share data with the 
public? If so, what does the data 
show? What else would you like to 
know? 
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The Achievement Council. 

Joyce Germaine Watts 
3460 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 420 
Los Angeles, CA 90010 
Phone: 213-487-3194 
Fax: 213-487-1879 
www.achievementcouncil.org 

Cross City Campaign for 
Urban School. Reform 

Chris Brown 
Lupe Prieto 

407 S. Dearborn St., Suite 1500 
Chicago, IL 60605 
Phone: 312-322-4880 
Fax: 312-322-4885 
www.crosscity.org 

The Education Trust . - 

Stephanie Robinson 
1725 K Street NW, Suite 200 
Washington, DC 20006 
Phone: 202-293-1217 
Fax: 202-293-2605 
www.edtrust.org 

Substitute for Education 
and Social Policy 

Richard Gray, Jr. 

New York University, School of Education 

726 Broadway, 5th Floor 

New York, New York 10003 

Phone: 212-998-5880 

Fax: 212-995-4564 

www.nyu.edu/iesp 



Prichard Committee for 
Academic Excellence 

Robert Sexton 
P.O, Box 1658 
Lexington, KY 40588 
Phone: 859-233-9849 
Fax: 859-233-0760 
www.prichardcommittee.org 

School Design aibd 
Development Center 

Zakiya Courtney 
Robert Pavlik 

Institute for the Transformation of Learning 
P.O. Box 1881 
Milwaukee, Wl 53201 
Phone: 414-288-3886 (Bob) 
414-288-3054 (Zakiya) 

Fax: 414-288-6199 
www.itlmuonline.org 



Interfaith Education Fund 

Carol Fenimore 

1106 Clayton Lane, Suite 120W 

Austin, TX 78723 

Phone: 512-459-6551 

Fax: 512-459-6558 
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accountability - looking at results to see if the 
stated goals or expectations have been met. 

assessment. - an examination or process that 
measures levels of knowledge or skills in 
areas like math, reading, and science. 

best practices - using a strategy that 
research shows improves or has promise of 
improving student achievement. Also re- 
ferred to as promising practices. 

choice - typically refers to creating 
educational vouchers that can be used at 
private and parochial schools, but also 
includes a range of other schools such as 
charter schools, contract schools, and 
for-profit management of public schools. 

constituency for public education - individu- 
als, including parents and other citizens, who 
value public education, feel ownership, and 
are willing to act together on its behalf. 

data - a variety of information that tells what 
happens in schools; may include statistics on 
student attendance and promotion rates, 
levels of teacher certification in selected 
schools, or student performance on stan- 
dardized tests. Student work is another form 
of data and can tell a story about what is 
being taught and learned in a particular class- 
room or school. 

engagement - ideally, a level of parent and 
community involvement in an individual 
school or system of schools that leads to 
changes and school improvement. 

equity - educational equity means that 
resources are used to address the disparities 
of opportunity for children of different 
backgrounds (income, race and ethnicity, 
language, etc.) and to support an equal 
chance to learn. 

mandate - to require, demand. 

one-on-one - brief conversation intended to 
help individuals relate to one another; a basic 
organizing strategy consisting of sharing and 



getting information about life experiences, 
background, concerns, and interests; the 
basis of a relational approach (listed below). 
Also referred to as individual meetings. 

political capital - the power to influence spe- 
cific decision-makers to change something, 
such as policy, funding, or practice, in order 
to improve an outcome. 

reform - to make important changes 
in the way schools operate in order to 
significantly improve student achievement. 
Reform changes school policies (at district, 
state, and national levels) that direct or guide 
a school system, as weiras practices such as 
curriculum, instruction, assessment, and 
organization. Related terms: school change, 
transformation, systemic reform, systems 
change. 

relational approach - a community organizing 
technique that places an emphasis on 
interpersonal relationships through which 
individuals can act out of their shared under- 
standing and interests. 

shared decision-making - a bottom-up 
approach to school governance, which 
commonly includes teachers, parents, 
principals, and in some cases high school 
students. Also referred to as shared gover- 
nance. 

standards - stated expectations about what 
students should know and be able to do in 
subjects like math, English and science. 
Related terms: content standards, academic 
standards. 

teaching and learning - an approach that 
pays as much attention to successful 
outcomes ("Did the student learn?") as 
inputs ("I taught it"). 

turnout - in community organizing, getting 
people to a meeting or event. Often refers to 
a level of participation which meets goals. 
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Rochelle Nichols Solomon is an education consultant and writer with Research for Action 
and other education reform organizations. She has worked at the Philadelphia 
Education Fund in various capacities, including Senior Program Director for School and 
Community Partnerships. She has extensive experience in education and family 
engagement, has served as program officer at a community foundation, directed feder- 
ally and state funded education programs, and taught pre-school through adult educa- 
tion. She is a founding member of the Alliance Organizing Project, a parent-led organ- 
izing group committed to transforming public education, and has worked extensively 
with a number of national and Philadelphia-based groups. 



Amy Rhodes is a researcher at Research for Action. Her work has focused on the rela- 
tionship between community development and school reform, with an emphasis on 
parent involvement in schools. She is a co-author of Clients, Consumers, or Collab- 
orators? Parents and Their Roles in School Reform During Children Achieving, 1995- 
2000, an evaluation of the Annenberg Challenge in Philadelphia. She is also part of an 
RFA research team that is documenting a community-based organization in Chicago and 
its organizing around schools and affordable housing. She is on the editorial board of 
the Philadelphia Public School Notebook, a newspaper promoting public engagement in 
Philadelphia public school reform. 
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Research for Action is a Philadelphia-based non-profit organization engaged in 
education research and reform. Founded in 1992 , RFA works with educators , 
students , parents and community members to improve educational opportunities 
* and outcomes for all students. 
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